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ORLELIAL LALBRS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ANOTHER DAY 

AMONG THE AUTOGRAPHS. 

(Concluded from page 170, No. 22.) 


: 
In‘a former article on Autographs, we men- 
tioned the collection of the Rev. Dr. Raffles of | 
Liverpool. We are now permitted to present the | 
following extract of aletter from that gentleman 
to Mr. Tefft, respecting some portion of his col- 
lection, and we must confess that the extraordi- 
nary value and magnificence of its contents far | 
surpass our utmost previous conceptions. 

“You ask me about my collection of Auto- 
graphs—my method of arrangement, &c. &c. I 
have several series. The first and principal se- 
ries consists ofthe autographs, chiefly letters, of 
eminent and remarkable persons of all classes 
and countries from the time of Henry VII. of 
England, tothe presentday. These are put upon 
tinted paper of folio size; one leaf ofthe paper 
containing the autograph, and the other the por- 
trait, or something else illustrative of the history 
of the individual :—for instance, with Addison’s 
autograph you will find his portrait after Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and an original number of the 
Spectator. With Dr. Johnson’s, you will find 
a view of the house in which he was born, at 
Litchfield, and the house in which he died, &c. 
This collection [ hope soon to bind, and expect 
it will amount to twenty volumes. To this I in- 
tend adding a supplementary volume of Bio- 
graphical Notices. ‘This volume is alphabetical- 
ly arranged. 

2d—My American collection. 








This is not yet 
arranged. Itcontains the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence—one of which alone is 
wanting*—all the Presidents, with many of the 
Vice Presidents and Governors of States; Divines 
and other public characters,—civil, naval, mili. 
tary and miscellaneous. I have not yet deter- 
mined as to the way in which I shall arrange 
these—but if on folio tinted paper like the others, 
I should think that it would amount to eight or 
ten volumes. 

3d—Authors. Ihave alarge colleetion of let- 
ters of authors of all kinds, which I intend to 
bind up alphabetically, with portraits in quarto, 
leaving a blank leaf between each letter for bio- 
graphical notices. This will contain many du- 
plicates of such as are in the first mentioned se- 
ries, and to these I may perhaps add Artists. 

A4th—Nobility. Containing duplicates of such 
as are in the first collection, by reason of their 
celebrity, or in the third, in consequence of their 
being authors ; or such as, having nothing but 
their rank to distinguish them, are already in 
neither of the above series. 

5th.—To the above classes, I may add several 
distinct and separate volumes, which are com. 
plete in themselves ;—e. g. 

A volume containing one hundred and twenty 








‘attention to the collection of dying speeches, 





*George Taylor. 


autographs, letters of the late Rev. Andrew | 
Fuller—quarto. 

A volume containing letters of Fuller, Ryland, 
Fawcett, Pearce (of Birmingham,) &c.—folio. 

A volume of letters to George Whitefield, all 
endorsed by himself—folio. 

Do. Do. —quarto. . 

The entire MS. of James Montgomery’s Peli- 
can Isle, with other poems, composing his last 
published volume—quarto. 

The entire MS. of Wiffen's translation of 
l'asso—2 vols. quarto. 

The Church Book of Oliver Heywood, the re- 
jected Minister.—An invaluable little book, writ- 
ten wholly with his own hand, contaiaing his 
covenant, and that of the church, and bi>graphi- 
cal notices of tht members. 

A Thesis, by Dr. Watts. 

A Manuscript (Algebra,) by Abraham Sharp 
of Bradford, the friend and correspondent of Sir | 
Isaac Newton,—a 4to vol. 

A considerable collection of foreigners, not 
included in the first series. 

A collection of Notes, which will form several 
volumes octavo. , 

A folio volume of documents on vellum. 

A folio volume of franks of the Peers at the 
coronation of George the IV, &c. &c. &e. 

Tam, sir, &c. Tuos. Rarries.” 


r 


In a letter recently received, Dr. Raffles says: 
“Pray are your Signere complete? I lvok with 
mingled emotions of sorrew aud hope upon the 
only hiatus I have in mine.” 

We formerly inquired why so considerable a 
proportion of autograph-collectors appear to be 
clergymen. Might not a, phrenologist account 
for it by the faculty of reverence, which may be | 
supposed to be common between both descrip- | 
tions of persons? The same sentiment which | 
conducts the mind to the venerable records of 
scripture, and tothe Ancient of Days, may guide 
thein also to other relics of antiquity, and every 
surviving memorial of greatness. The following 
paragraph from the newspapers exhibits this 
taste in rather a curious form :— 





“The Rev. Dr. Cotton, ordinary of Newgate, 
has, for a long series of years, been devoting his 


trials, &c. of celebrated criminals, as well as 
their autograpl:s, and, whenever they could pos- 
sibly be obtained, of their portraits also. The 
Rev. Ordinary likewise possesses an extraordi 
nary collection of Chinese drawings, represent- 
ing the torments in after life upon evil doers, ac 
cording to Chinese belief.” 

In our first Essay on Autographs, we com. 
plained that the English Cyclopedias contained 
very scanty and miserable notices of the subject. 
A friend has since kindly conveyed to usa vo. 
lume of the “Dictionnaire de la Conversation et 
de la Lecture,” from which we translate the fol- 
lowing article, as an appropriate conclusion to 
ou: autographic lucubrations. 

‘‘AutograPH, from the Greek autos, self, and 








grapho, to write, signifies a writing from an au- 
thor’s own hand. Ifthe men of former genera- 
tions had attached the same value as we do to 
autograph manuscripts of great writers, to let- 
ters, and to the signatures of celebrated persona. 
ges, we should neither be compelled to regret 
the loss ofso many Greek, Latin, and French 
productions, of which there remain scarcely the 
titles or even a‘melancholy remembrance, nor the 
destruction of so many letters, memoirs, and di- 
plomatic documents, which might have assisted 
in dissipating the darkness and the contradictions 
that envelope the history of ancient times and the 
middle ages, and in tilling up the chasms with 
which it abounds. In countries where elemen- 
tary instruction is as yet but little diffused, in ages 
when it was unknown, and even at very recent 
epochs, when it was too much neglected, avari- 
cious, ignorant, or superstitious heirs sold by 
weight, or delivered to the flames, without seru- 
ple and without examination, all papers which 
had been transmitted them by deceased rela. 
tives. ‘This is no longer the case at the ‘present 
day, especially at Paris. The preservation of pa- 
pers and of autograph writings has become the 
object of a special anxiety, ofa sort of idolatry, 
which among some individuals has degenerated 
into a mania, a folly. From this state of things 
has resulted a new kind of commerce, which 
traffickers and speculators openly undertake for 
the sake of profit. Letters, autographic docu- 
ments, signatures affixed to diplomas, to public 
ucts, or to receipts, upon paper or parchment, are 
taken clandestinely from public libraries, from 
various archives, and from other literary and po. 
litical depositories, by unfaithful officers, or un- 
scrupulous amateurs. They are sought for, they 
are discovered, among grocers and dealers in 
Purchased fora mere trifle, they are 
resold to the curious at a very high price. The 
search for these kinds of manuscripts has also 
produced a new branch of industry. As compa- 
ratively but few persons are wealthy enough to 
form expensive collections of autographs, the de. 
fect is supplied by engravings, and by the still 
more economic processes of lithography. Fae- 
similes, traced after the originals, have been pub. 
lished, either separately, or in new editions of 
our best classic authors, Corneille, Racine, Boi- 
leau, Bossuet, Fénelon, Lafontaine, Madame de 
Sévigné, Voltaire, J. J. Rousseau, &c. They 
have been inserted in picturesque travels and 
other works. Bubitis principally in collections 
devoted to the purpose, that they are found in the 
greatest number. One of the most prominent is 
the work entitled ’L’lconographie Universelle, 
(Universal Likeness-Magazine,) where the fae- 
simile of each illustrious personage is subjoined 
to a biographical notice of him, accompanied by 
his portrait It is especially in L’lsographie des 
hommes célébres, (Hand-writings of celebrated 
Men Imitated,) published in thirty-one numbers 
in quarto, from 1827 to 1830, that we find the 
most curious and the most numerous coilection 
of fac-similes of autograph letters and signatures. 
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It contains not less than seven hundred, of which 
the originals were borrowed from the Library of 
the King, from those of Vienna, Prague, Munich, 
&c., from the archives of the kingdom and of the 
different bureaus of administration, and from 
private cabinets. Lithographic collections of 
autographs have likewise appeared in England 
and in Germany, but they are neither so com- 
plete, nor so well arranged, nor so well execut- 
ed. The Royal Library of Paris possesses an 
immense collection of manuscripts, autograph 
letters, and signatures of kings, princes, minis- 
ters, warriors, scholars, and illustrious persons 
of both sexes, whether French or foreigners, from 
the 13th century to the present time. Conspicu- 
ous among them are the voluminous correspon. 
dences of Marguerite of Valois, Queen of Na- 
varre; of the Dukes of Guise, the constable 
de Montmorency, the mareschal de Saulx-Ta- 
vannes, the cardinals du Bellay,de Richelieu, 
de Retz and de Noailles. de Peiresc, and de 
Bouillaud ; collections of letters from Francis I, 
Henry IV. Louis XIV; the original manuscript 
of the Telemachus of Fenelon. There also is a 
choice selection of signatures by men of every 
kind of celebrity, affixed to receipts and other 
instruments on parchment, among which are 
three or four signed by Moliere, and discovered 
afew yearsago. This isall that remains of the 
handwriting of our most illustrious comic author. 
Several thousand pounds’ weight of parchments 
of a similar description have been sold at diffe- 
rent times for very insignificant prices to traces. 
men, who, after selecting out the rarest and most 
interesting specimens, have sold them again to 
different amateurs. The rest has been passed 
off to bookbinders and to glue-makers.* Auto. 
graphs also abound in the archives of the Palais. 
de-Justice, and the different departments of ad- 
ministration, still more in the archives of the 
kingdom, where among rare and curious docu- 
ments there is preserved a charter of St. Louis, 
together with the original of the instrument con- 
taining the famous oath pronounced in the ten- 
nis-court at Versailles, in 1789, and subscribed 
by the great majority of deputies to the States 
General. In the same place also, are preserved 
the signatures of all the members of the National 
Convention, and of several other legislative as. 
semblies. However rich France may be in auto. 
graphs, she is surpassed, notin number, but in 
antiquity und rarity, by Italy and Spain, if it is 
true that the library of Florence contains the 
gospel of St. John, written by his own hand, and 
that several autograph-manuscripts of St. Augus. 
tine exist in the library of the Escurial. The 
most important collections of autograph letters 
and signatures in the possession of amateurs in 
Paris, are those of M. Le Courte de Chateau. 
Giron; the late Marquis de Dolomieu; Mons. 
de Monmergqué, counsellor of*the royal court; 
Mons. Guilbert-Pixérécourt, a professor of lite- 
rature; Mons. Bérard, a Deputy and Counsellor 
of State; Mons. Berthevin, formeriy keeper of 
the property at the Royal Printing Establishment. 
That of Mons. Villenave, more numerous per- 
haps than the others, contains, it is said, twenty- 
two thousand signatures or different writings; 
but the greatest part of them were inscribed by 
persons more remarkable by their rank, their 
titles, and their offices, than for their actions or 





* Glue, it may be remembered, is made from skins, and of course from 
parchments.—S. Roee. 





productions. For instance, alli the French gene- 
rals of the Revolution, even the most obscure, 
figure in this collection. We will also refer to 
the collections of M. de Saint-Gervais, the Mar- 
quis Aligre, M. Anatole de Montesquiou, and 
Mons. Perié, director of the Museum at Nimes, 
and husband of Madame Simons-Candeille.” 


Norr.—It may be mentioned, as an instance 
of the extreme difficulty of procuring a complete 
set of the Signatures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that Mr. Tefft, although an American, 
and enjoying for many years great facilities in 
the pursuit of autographs, has been able, with 
the utmost exertions, to procure no more than 
thirty-nine out of the original fifty-six signatures. 
It is remarkable that Dr. Raffles of Liverpooi, 
should have been so much more successful in 
this branch of the pursuit. Mr. Tefft’s present 
list of desiderata is as follows :—Braxton, Floyd, 
Hart, Lynch, jun., L. Morris, Middleton, Morton, 
Nelson, jun., Penn, Ross, Read, Rodney, Stone, 
Smith, Taylor, Thornton, Wilson. Should the 
present notices ever meet the eye of some happy 
possessor of any of these lacking signatures, per- 
chance he may be still happier by generously 
transmitting them to the address of I. K. Tefit, 
Esq. Savannah, who, we feel assured, would in 
that instance complete the degrees of compari- 
son, and become in very deed the happiest. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
SKETCHES 

OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 

BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 

(Continued from No, 22, page 173.) 

SWITZERLAND. 
| We remained but a few hours in Berne, and 
having hired carriage and horses prosecuted our 
route. The afternoon was excessively hot, and 
towards evening a lowering sky betokened one 
of those storms which in summer visit tropical 
climates. We were delayed at a farm house by 
its threatening, and our coachman took the oppor- 
tunity of giving his horses bread and water, a 
common practice on a journey in Europe. On 
resuming our road, the air was elastic and plea. 
sant, andthe scenery more rural than we had 
met with. The country was rolling, and the 
mountains at a distance, and we enjoyed a ride 
over good roads considerably. After dark we 
put up at a village called Escholmell. Here I 
met with the practice of covering with feather 
beds instead of blankets, but the temperature of 
the season did not make that a necessary expedi- 
ent, especially as we already had feather beds to 
sleep on. 

A delightful morning invited an early start, 
and in the interval of preparation I watched the 
country people pouring into the village church to 
matins. The yard was filled with gilded and 
painted crosses for head and foot boards to graves, 
and as the simple worshippers entered the gate, 
they sprinkled water over those of friends and 
relatives. 

After a ride of nine miles and a laborious as- 
cent, we found ourselves on the summit of a 
mountain spur, and paused for the usual refresh. 
ment of bread and water to the horses. The 
landlord of the Inn was a large and civil old Ger. 
man, who appeared willing to supply any refresh. 





ment. We had already breakfasted, however, 
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and his kind offers were soon engaged by a foot 
traveller, who sat down to a meal of bread, 
cheese and brandy. Mine host entered into con- 
versation with him and continued it till the liquor 
was out, 

The descent from our eminence was precipi- 
tous, and landed us on a level plain, with some- 
thing like an alluvial formation. As far as my 
eye could reach, the country was generally culti- 
vated, and on the hills which surrounded this 
plain, neat country dwellings rose above each 
other, at moderate intervals, up to the summit. 
The whole looked like a panorama, and while 
gazing around upon its beauties we entered the 
town of Lucerne. Thanks tothe custom of the 
country where dinner is eaten at twelve and one 
o’clock, we found on tablea dinner, which was 
to usa dejeuner a la fourchette, and we applied 
to it with avidity. 

A German, like a French dinner, is an affair 
of great ceremony. Soup is first served, and 
then the master of the feast cuts up each dish in 
regular order, and has them handed in turn to 
each individual. Plates are constantly changed; 
and with epicures, a dinner is a feast of taste and 
not eating. After soup, the roast is handed, or 
cutlets, then fish, then vegetables, then chicken 
with salad, when dessert and fruits succeed. In 
Germany the dessert frequently comes after the 
roast. Much time is occupied by all this routine, 
and conversation and good feeling usually en- 
liven the pauses between the courses. 

After dinner we strolled around Lucerne, re- 
sembling all other continental towns in the 
crookedness and narrowness of the streets, and 
the offensive smells which make them more un. 
pleasant. The population of the town is about 
fifteen thousand, and its antiquity so remote as to 
be involved in fable. The location is beautiful, 
receding from the bosom of a limpid lake whose 
waters just begin to flow into the river Reuss 
Mountains of varied heights and features look 
down upon the lake and town, and give to its 
inhabitants many a changeful picture. 

Over the river Reuss are four bridges, two of 
them covered, which all connect the intercourse 
between the two portions of Lucerne on either 
side of the river. In the jambs of the roof of the 
covered bridges, are painted on boards reaching 
to the plate ofthe rafter, the most remarkable 
events in Swiss story. The subjects on one 
bridge, one thousand feet long, amount to one 
hundred and fifty four, and fail not to excite na. 
tional curiosity and enquiry, fulfilling the Scrip. 
ture, thatthe who runs may read.” 

Mv fancy was much taken by a beautiful 
Catholic Church with gilded ceilings ; and a most 
sumptuous and lofty altar supported by rows of 
marble columns, surmounted by a lofty canopy 
and all the gorgeous ornaments that fancy and 
taste could arrange. This was at the extremity 
of the church. At the sides, were successive al. 
tars opposite each other, smaller in size but of 
similar order and magnificence, and between 
these in recesses were scriptural paintings, 

A large and ancient Cathedral also excites the 
curiosity of the traveller. Around the boundary 
of the burial-ground of the Cathedral, is a brick 
wall, from which projécts a shed of twelve feet; 
under this and against the wall, monuments to 
the dead are erected, instead of encumbering the 
grounds of the church. 

The environs of Lucerne are most engaging; 
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the grounds are rocky, elevated and broken, and 
covered with natural vegetation hanging over 
and around the lake. A short walk carries you 
to the garden of Colonel Pfyfer, where is chis- 
seled in the living rock a monumental Lion, in- 
tended to commemorate the massacre of the Swiss 
Guards of Louis XVI, on the 10th August, 1792. 


The Lion is represented as dead, pierced bya. 


javelin, the shaft still sticking in his side. The 
right paw rests upon an escutcheon, bearing the 
arms of France. The design was by Thorwald. 
sen. The dimensions of the Lion are twenty- 
eight and a half feet long and eighteen feet high, 
and exhibits a beautiful and touching spectacle. 

Excursions are made from Lucerne to some 
interesting natural and historical scenery, par- 
ticularly to the mountains of Rigi and Pilatus, 
and the scene of the fall of that of Rossburgh, of 
which Cooper in his journey through Switzerland, 
gives a detailed and interesting account. 

A pleasant afternoon’s ride brought us to an 
obscure village, called Egelsard. Our coach- 
man lost his way, and by bye paths reached his 
destination. ‘This digression from the main road 
showed a part of the country which put me very 
much in mind of Carolinascenery, and the growth 
and natural wildness of the vegetation confirmed 
the resemblance. In the hotel we put up at, our 
attention was arrested on entering the hall by a 
view ofa building resembling the City Hall of 
New York, and on referring to the inscription 
we were not mistaken. There was also a view 
of the Fair Mount water works, Philadelphia, and 
several other American pictures. The young 
man of the house said a brother of his had sent 
them out, and was in the habit of transmitting 
books and newspapers. 

We passed through Knonau in this day’s ride, 
and the day following entered Zurich, one of the 
finest cities in Switzerland. The river Limmat 
divides the town, and intercourse js rendered 
easy by several bridges. This was the birth. 
place of Zimmerman and Lavater. The latter 
was killed by the French under Genl. Massena. 
We remained but a few hours in Zurich; passed 
through Eglisau and by night reached the village 
of Rhinefall. 

The fall of the Rhine at this place allures many 
travellers. It is described in the guide-books as 
a most remarkable spectacle. Early in the 
morning we repaired to the spot to judge for our- 
selves, and like many other travellers, were 
doomed to disappointment. 

The fall presented nothing to my senses either 
grand or imposing ; the river may be three hun- 
dred feet wide at the fall, and descends perpen. 
dicularly seventy feet. Alarge fragment of rock 
breaks the volume of water in its pitch, which 
produces a good effect. The fall and scenery 
are pretty, but may scarcely be said to surpass 
either the,Cohoes or Mohawk. An hour was 
amply sufficient to view this fall, and we left it 
with the principal satisfaction of knowing what 
it was, and not thinking it a greater curiosity 
than we had ascertained it to be. 

Schaffhausen is a league from the fall; we 
here hired another carriage and continued our 
journey. The day was oppressively hot, but we 
nevertheless met frequent bands of pilgrims 
journeying on foot to the shrine of Einsiedlen.— 

Miracles are supposed to be performed at this 
shrine, and the poor peasants travel hundreds of 








ral days during our journey. 

We observed generally on our road that cows 
were much used for purposes of agriculture, 
drawing carts, &c. As soon as a crop is taken 
from the ground, the stubble is immediately 
ploughed in the soil. We accomplished forty 
miles this day, and on the morrow started early 
for Strasburgh. About mid-day we passed near 
the celebrated black forest where Genl. Moreau 
made his triumphant retreat, and were now on 
the summit of Bargay hill, which overlooks the 
valley of Solehouse. This eminence presented 
the most engaging prospect which we had yet 
seen on ourjourney. The extent of country un- 
der cultivation was immense, and the varied 
shades of different crops presented a living map. 
On commencing our descent from the hill, I 
easily counted ten villages in sight, and the 
steeples of Offenburgh peered into the sky. The 
land appeared to be of the best quality from the 
fine hemp, flax and tobacco, just harvested from 
it. We were now nearthe Rhine, and learning 
that the steam boat started from Kahl, a few 
miles higher up than Strasburgh, our ride was 
ended sooner than we anticipated, and we pre. 
pared to embask early in the morning. 

Particular circumstances made this ride through 
Switzerland far more rapid than I wished, or the 
interest excited by the country and its associa. 
tions ought to have permitted. I could but ac- 
quire a coup d’oeil of the country. On leaving 
Berne, the lofty and rugged mountains were seen 
only in the distance, anda rolling pastoral coun- 
try generally smiled before us. A _ bountiful 
harvest crowned the hills, and all the valley ap- 
peared to rejoice. The farmers were busily en- 
gaged in taking in their crops, and women and 
children assisted in all the labours of the field. 
The teams used were principally cows and oxen, 
and all very fat. The necessaries of life appear- 
ed to be grown by every farmer, who carefully 
and economically apportioned off his land in 
patches for wheat, Irish potatoes, hemp, flax, In. 
dian corn, clover, hay, and other articles, accord. 
ing to the wants of the family, or their ability to 
cultivate them. Fruit trees and a smal! vegeta- 
ble garden were generally around the cottages. 
The people were uniformly polite, and passing 
along the road a salutation was always given. 
The villages were excessively dirty—the streets 
nartow, and manure heaps in front of every 
house, with ponds of water for saturating them. 
At the inns and many private houses, the stable 
occupies the ground floor, and the smell is at 
times very offensive. The peasantry do not ap. 
pear to live in much comfort or cleanliness. The 
short, thick persons of the temales indicate a life 
ofhard labour. I observed no approach to beau- 
ty among them and scarcely to comeliness. They 
were dirty in person, and at work are unprotec. 
ted from the influence of the sun. In the canton 
of Berne, a straw hat is worn by the women, and 
in Lucerne a cap of black muslin, peculiarly 
shaped and resembling a butterfly, but affording 
no protection to the face. No peculiarity of 
dress distinguishes the men, in changing from 
one canton to another; but among the women 
there is a difference, especially in the head dress. 
The roads were very goodand the accommoda. 
tion equally so. The currency of the different 
cantons is very perplexing to a stranger, and the 
money of one canton does not pass in the next. 


miles to pray before it. We metthem for seve- 





The lowest denomination, of their coin is also 
very trifling, anda handful of money is often of 
little value. 

After passing Berne there is but little French 
spoken in the cantons, and one may get on much 
better with English than French. The latter lan- 
guage, however, may be said to be a universal 
mean of communication throughout Europe. 

At four o’clock in the morning the hawsers of 
the steamer were drawn in, and we swung down 
a rapid current. The breadth of .he Rhine at 
first was considerable, but broken by flats and 
sand banks. The shores on both sides are low, 
and covered with a growth of dwarf willow—and 
these features continued during the whole day. 
Our boat, though smail, rubbed several times 
against the sand; but after a run of five hours 
was changed for another of larger size. The 
navigation requires daylight. In the evening we 
stopped at Mayence, and pext morning resumed 
our voyage. A bridge of boats at Mayence, re- 
markable for its simplicity and usefulness, con. 
nects the two sides of the river. Stretching half 
way across the river, a line of floating Mills 
were moored for the grinding of wheat, and 
turned by the stream. 

About ten miles from Mayence the shores of 
the Rhine begin to rise and the river narrows 
into a deeper channel, then shoots between moun- 
tains and presents the only remarkable scenery 
upon the Rhine. On the cliffs and summits of 
these mountains are the ruins of old castles, 
which, with all their ancient associations, pro- 
duce a fine effect. Some of these views are very 
pretty. At Coblentz is a ferry boat which cross- 
es and recrosses the river by the influence of the 
stream. It is effected in this way; the ferry boat 
is attached to a line of small boats, by a strong 
rope passing along the bow of each boat; the 
last boat is securely anchored and does not move, 
but the other boats change their position, per- 
forming a curve line when the ferry boat is on 
her trip. The lateral pressure of the stream 
counteracted by the rudder, propels the ferry 
boat forward, which then moves the position of 
the line of boats to which she is moored. The 
scenery upon the Rhine may be embraced in 
about sixty miles. After passing through the 
strait formed by the elevations rising almost into 
the mountains I have mentioned, the river again 
widens, and the shores become low, which cha. 
racter they retain to the ocean. 

The fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, opposite Co- 
blentz, is very picturesque and commanding, and 
should not be passed by any traveller who has 
time to inspect it. This was not my case. 

The steamer terminated my voyage at Cologne; 
she was filled with English and Germans. The 
latter rendered my time unpleasant, by their con- 
stant smoking. A pipe was an indispensable ac. 
companiment; many gentlemen owned several, 
one of which was always a favourite. Some of 
these pipes are béautifully painted and very cost. 
ly. The tobacco smoked is grown in Germany 


and excessively strong. 
(To be continued.) 





Curious Reric.—Over the tomb of Edward the 
Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral, there still 
hang his shield and surcoat, embossed and embroi- 
dered with the arms of France and England, with his 
gauntlets and the scabbard of his sword. The sword 
itself is said to have been taken away by Cromwell. 
Of the genuineness of these remains, we believe, no 
doubt is entertained. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTi RS REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 35. 





This number presents an attractive variety, 
but abounds more than usually with articles of 
abstruse and recondite speculation. 

Articte 1.—Eckermanii’s Conversations with 
Goethe. Itis quite fashionalle to make interest- 
ing articles out of Goethe. Many of these con. 
versations are instructive ; but we warn people 
against considering everything which Goethe 
says as oracular oreven remarkable. Some very 
shallow and some very commonplace things 
would drop from his lips. Asa talker, we should 
place him far below Johnson. He has by no 
means the vigorous g@od-sense, or the ingenious 
originality of the English sage. 

Art, 2.—Mezxican Antiquities. Why can- 
not people write connectedly and not throw out 
their thoughts in the shape of abrupt and sketchy 
hints, which cost more to comprehend them than 
they are fairly worth? For some purpose or 
other, the writer ofthis article has assumed 
an air of pompous and mysterious preten- 
sion, quite incompatible with the plain, simple 
spirit of genuine science. His subject, however, 
is very interesting, and he has clearly establish- 
ed the existence of a distinct and highly civilized 
race of men who preceded the Mexicans of the 
time of Cortes and Montezuma. He believes the 
race of men in question to have been Canaanites. 
His theory is extremely vague and shadowy, and 
embarrassed with difficulties and contradictions, 
yet in pursuing it, he evolves many remarkable 
facts. Asan instance of the weak parts of his 
theory, he thinks that a period of one hundred 
and twenty years was sufficient for a primitive 
tribe of wandering masons to arrive at Egypt, to 
settle there, to erect pyramids, temples, and 
other monuments, which have lasted till the pre. 
sent day, and then to suffer violent expulsion af- 
tera warfare of considerable struggle. All this 
is too great a demand on our reasonable credu- 
lity. 

Art. 3.—Retzsch’s Outlines. Avery delight- 
ful composition. Were a quarterly publication 
established, consisting of choice selections from 
Mr. Foster’s four great reviews, the present ar- 
ticle would constitute a prominent ingredient. 
We beg leave to correct the reviewer in aslight 
mistake. When examining Retzsch’s Illustra- 
tions of Hamlet, he says, ‘‘We must here observe 
that Hamlet is throughout of much thicker, and 


consequently less elegant, proportion than any | 


other of Retzsch’s heroes; for which we are not 
aware that he can plead any reason, seeing that 
Hamlet was of that age in which manly beauty 
is, generally speaking, in its greatest perfection ; 
his limbs are too large for his height,” &c. Must 
not the reviewer have forgotten the following 


passage 7— 
“King. Our son shall win. 
“Queen. He's fatand scant of breath. 


‘«‘Hlere, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows.” 


Arr. 4.—Letters of Poggio. A feeble affair 
altogether, with the exception of the, concluding 
paragraph, in which Poggio’s character is sum- 
med up with great talent and discrimination. 

Art. 5.—Otho the Great and his Times.— 











This is a solid and savory morsel from the his. 
tory ofthe middle ages, and cooked ina proper 
manner. 

Articte 6.—Modern Painting in Germany. 
Another instructive and interesting little article. 

Art. 7.—Ancient Persian Poetry. Under this 
attractive title, we have one of the most perplex- 
ing and impenetrable articles that ever appeared 
ina Review. Instead ofan agreeable survey of 
Persian poetry, we arg presented with a tangled, 
shadowy, abstruse, philological discussion. The 
writer boldly denounces certain favorite modern 
doctrines of philology. It has lately for instance 
been the fashion to deny all connection between 
the various kindred dialects of the Hebrew lan. 
guage, and those of Greece and Rome. But 
this writer finds a common thread running 
through them all, and traces all languages up to 
one great original source, which he thinks was 
closely allied tothe Hebrew or to the Chaldee. 
Nine tenths ofthe obscurity of this article are 
owing, not to the subject, but to the infatuation 
of the writer, who is determined to throw out his 
thoughts in the most loose and careless manner. 
If he wishes to instruct, why will he not take 
more pains? Or if he loves to string mere enig- 
mas together without end, why does he not write 
entirely at random, and thus puzzle his readers 
to his heart’s content? Much of the article be- 
sides is mere learned trifling, serving no sort of 
purpose either in specuiation or practice. It is 
too bad to be obliged to decypherthis. Pity that 
a man of so much erudition should not havea 
high and distinct aim, but should so love to write 
ina farrago. Indeed, to speak,plainly, he ought 
to be ashamed of it. A good deal of his article 
reads as if every other sentence were omitted by 
the printer. This, in fact, is his great fault—to 
write by hints, starts, sketches—and to presume 
that the reader is acquainted with everything 
that is passing through the author’s mind. Often 
we are tempted to ask, What is your plan? 
What do you propose? Whither, in the name of 
common sense, are you leading us? One ofthe 
most intelligible remarks throughout the article 
is the following: “What is difficult to under- 
stand, is seldom worth understanding.”  .We en- 
treat the reviewer to revolve, and re-revolve 
this maxim in his mind, until he learns to apply 
it well to his own practice. We shall then not 
be compelled to read his paragraphs six times 
over, delighted ifafter all we have obtained but 
a remote adumbration of his flickering meaning. 

In proportion to the censure we have bestow. 
ed on his prose, is the approbation which we 
gladly pay to his poetical translations at the end 
ofthe article. Here he is distinct, lucid, beau- 
tiful. He appears to be a vastly better poet than 
critic. The following is a specimen of his criti- 
cism. And observe, there is scarcely anything 
before or after, to tell what he is about: 

“Since the Zend is thus clearly proved to have 
been of Brahmin usage, and since so large a pro- 
portion of it is traceable in the Sanscrit, are we 
to believe henceforth that the perfect birth of 
Minerva is the myth that enshrines for posterity 
the first spring of that art-embodied tongue from 
the brain of the Brahmin Jove? The Greeks 
might so have expressed it, and we may even re. 
ceive it as such: but neither the goddess, nor the 
language, could have sprung from an empty 
scull; and what, as concerns the latter, could 
have been the source of its formation, but a tongue 
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confessedly as old, so nearly cognate, and so 
much more irregular? to say nothing of its su- 
perior vocality, which half connects it with the 
Celtic, and remains to this hour in its genuine 
offspring, the Greek. The elision of superfluous 
vowels, and regulation of grammatical forms, 
are procuced by the necessities of a quickened 
communication, and by the progress of art. They 
are both improvements; and improvements re- 
quire the postulatum of a previous and inferior 
state. Such is supplied by the category of the 
Zend; and shall we reject this, to embrace a 
cloud ?” 


But here is an extract from his poetry : 
“*The Blooming-One,’ Asra was justly named, 
For she, in mind and form, a blossom stood ; 
Of beauty, youth, and grace divinely framed ; 
Of holiest spirit, filled with heavenly good. 
The Spring, when warm in fullest splendor showing, 
Breathing gay wishes to the inmost core 
Of youthful hearts, and fondest influence throwing, 
Yet veiled its bloom, her beauty’s bloom before ; 
For her the devotee his very creed forswore. 


Her hair was bright as hyacinthine dyes ; 

Her cheek was blushing, sheen as Eden’s rose ; 
The soft Narcissus tinged her sleeping eyes, 

And white her forehead, as the lotus shows 
‘Gainst Summer’s earliest sun-beams shimmering fair; 

Her bosom’s bloom two young pomegranates fling, 
Heaving and falling with each passing air ; 

Her gentle growth a lovelier-breathing spring, 
Midst beds of flowering pink and roses blossoming.” 

Art. 8.—Athenian Architecture. This now 
is a readable article, penned in a clear, elegant, 
elevated style. It is quite encouraging to come 
again to the region of sound, good sense. The 
paper is principally employed in describing a re- 
markable peculiarity of ancient Athenian archi- 
tecture, of which the modern world is very little 
aware. It seems that the Athenians coated their 
marble edifices with a variety of brilliant colours. 
The practice appears at first sight quite at war 
with all the maxims of modern taste, but may 
not the Athenians have been correct? How 
splendid may have been the effect of one of their 
dazzling temples, particularly if placed on the 
brow of a hill, and beheld at some distance !— 
The writer before us is betrayed into some in- 
consistencies on the subject. Whilst the preju- 
dices of his education cause him to doubt the 
correct tuste of the Athenian coloring, he at the 
same time is very earnest to have it introduced 
into modern architecture, and is severe upon ar- 
tists for not employing it among their produc. 
tions. 

ArticLe 9.—Friar Rush and the Frolicsome 
Elves. Very amusing. The reviewer presents 
a great abundance of wild, strange anecdotes 
from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, through 
all of which he believes can be traced a certain 
identical vein of popular superstition derived from 
the ancient heathen inhabitants of Europe. We 
thank him, in behalf of unlearned readers, for his 
translations from the Latin, although he now and 
then slights a difficulty which he ought more 
manfully cohave encountered. If the Foreign 


Quarterly thinks it worth while to translate easy 
Latin, we would urge upon it the superiour im. 
portance of invariably giving literal versions of 
all its specimens from old French, Saxon, &c. 
&c. 

Articte 10.—Ideler’s System of Psychology. 
Here we have an account of a new philosophy of 
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the human mind. Ideler, the author, a German, 
presents some very acute and profound remarks, 
but appears to us far from grasping the subject 
in all its completeness. The chief merit of all 
works on mental philosophy seems to be, to pre- 
sent an old subject in some new lights. This 
merit Ideler certainly possesses. According to 
the abstract here given of his systern, (which, we 
shrewdly suspect, was furnished to the reviewers 
by the author himself) there appears to be 
nothing in it very original, nor is there a good 
chain connecting its various parts together. His 
leading doctrine is, that man is prompted by va- 
rious impulses, which the author considers the 
ultimate law of our moral being. But this word 
impulses is only anew term employed to desig- 
nate what have been described by other philoso- 
phers, under the names of passions, emotions, 
affections, &c. Mankind, according to Ideler, 
are incessantly acted upon by a vast variety of 
these impulses, which control or stimulate one 
another, and are very little subjected to the rea- 
soning faculty. There is considerable truth in 
this representation. 

Art. 11.—Chronicle of the County of Dith-. 
marsch. A refreshing piece of historical paint- 
ing. There is a little region in Denmark, call- 
ed Dithmarsch, lying on the low shores of the 
Baltic, whose history, during the middle ages, 
was as romantic and interesting as that of Switz. 
erland. Long did the inhabitants resist and 
bravely repel the numerous armies of neighbor- 
ing powers, sent tooverwhelm them. Some ex. 
citing specimens of their extraordinary history 
are here presented, which would form an admi- 
rable basis for a romance. 

Art. 12.—David’s Turkish Grammar. In 
one respect, this grammar appears to be a phe- 
nomenon. It was written by a young man of 
twenty yearsof age, whum the reviewer praises 
for having exhibited all the learning, acumen, 
and judgment of three score and ten. The ar- 
ticle is a short one, in which the reviewer shows 
himself in the twofold character of politician and 
philologist. Asa politician, he gives afew dis- 
tinct and masterly strokes on the relations be- 
tween Turkey and Europe. As aphilologist, he 
deserves some severe rebukes. He sees fit to 
wrap himself up in a mysterious and enigmatical 
garment—he is tremendously oracular—he hints 
at a discovery of some new and wonderful 
principle of philology, without announcing it in 
plain terms—and what his object is in all this, no 
mortal can divine. ‘The latter part of his article 
is most carelessly written, and he ought to be 
made to sit right down and compose it over 
again in something of a readable manner. 


ArticLe 14.—Iennequin’s Voyage Philoso- 
phique. Hennequin is a boy philosopher, who 
whisks through England ina few weeks, and 
then attemps to enlighten the world with the re. | 
sults of his observation. The reviewer follows | 
him in his hasty flight, breathes after him a| 
stream of withering sarcasm, and demolishes his 
slender butterfly-wings. 

Art. 15.—La Campania Sotterranea. A short 
and good article about the subterranean curiosi- 
ties in Italy, Egypt, and elsewhere.—Multum in 
parvo. 














| 
The proprietor and exhibitor of perpetual mo- | 

tion in Boston, has absconded without even pay- 

ing the man who turned the crank in the cellar. 
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— COMMUN LCATLOV. 


[The following sensible remarks have been 
sent to The Rose, without any claim of author. 
ship. It is requested that every communication 
be accompanied with a name.] 

IS 1T 80? 

We know of no question which it behoves 
every prudent man, and woman too, to be more 
cunstantly asking themselves than this,—Is 1T so? 
When Charles the Second enquired of the learn- 
ed Doctors of his day, ‘‘Why it was, that if a ves. 
sel be filled with water, and a fish thén put into 
it, the water does not overflow ?” those sapient 
philosophers would have saved themselves from 
the ridicule and contempt of the world, if it had 
occurred to any one of them, merely to enquire, 
“Is itso?” Every one who has lived much in 
the world, and marked the course of human af- 
fairs, must have noticed how much evil and mis- 
chief are produced by taking statements upon 
trust—lending a ready ear to every idle report— 
mistaking rumors for facts, and never pausing 
to enquire, ‘Are these things so?” ‘There is no 
profession or pursuit in life exempt from this re- 
proach. In religion, how many even among the 
teachers of mankind, are carried away “by every 
wind of doctrine!” In medicine, how many “as. 
tonishing cures,” andales! how many premature 
deaths, are chargeable to the easy credulity of 
the multitude? What would become of quacks 
and quackery, if the people were inthe habit of 
puiting the question, “Js itso?” Thousands have 
in every age of the world been frightened to 
death by the mere apprehension of dangers, which 
were altogether imaginary: fortunes have been 
lost, health destruyed, and irreparable injury sus- 
tained, when nothing was necessary to avert 
these calamities, but the simple inquiry, ‘Js it 
so?” These remarks have a peculiar application 
to the present condition of our country. The } 
evils inseparable from a state of commercial em. | 
barrassment and distress, have been aggravated | 
a thousand fold by vague rumors and idle re- 
ports, which have no manner of foundation.— | 
Without giving examples, there is not one of our | 
readers who will not acknowledge the truth of | 
this statement, and call to mind at once recent 
instances, which have fallen under his own ob- 
servation. Now it does seem to us, that a little 
reflection will satisfy any one, that it is a duty | 
which he owes to himself as well as to others, 
and which asa rational being, he is under the 
highest obligations to perform, not to be led away 
by mere impulse, but on every occasion to search 
after truth, and to shape his conduct according. 
ly. Even as a rule of wordly wisdom, it would 
seem that a prudent man should always ascer. 
tain the truth of a report before he suffers it to 
bias his judgment or influence his conduct; 
and surely the man whose bosom is the seat of 
benevolence and Christian charity, is inexcusa- 
ble who condemns his brother, without even 
taking the pains to learn the truth of the case. 
How many merchants have had their credit de- 
stroyed by the insinuation falsely made, “that 
they had sustained numerous losses, or made 
wild speculations?” How many men indeed in 
every pursuit in life, have been slandered to their 
ruin? Look at the giddy multitude under the 
influence of a panic. See them in the fear of 
some imaginary danger running madly to and fro, 
utterly bereft of reason, and blindly plunging 
into the very dangers they are most anxious to 

















avoid. Like the silly sheep in the Fable, they 
would 

“Plunge into the grave, 

Their lives to save.”’ 

Look at the same people under the influence 
of a commercial panic—see them running to the 
banks to get specie, which when obtained is less 
convenient to them than the paper which is ex- 
changed for it. See the labouring man of every 
country under the influence of sudden impulses, 
often produced by false reports spread by design- 
ing men, leaguing together to their own destruc- 
tion. When the Baltimore mob created a do- 
mestic commotion, which kept that devoted city 
in a state of civil war for three days, it seems 
not to have occurred to any of them that the izn- 
puted frauds, which it was the professed object 
of these memorable riots to punish, might not 
have been committed. When onamore recent 
occasion in New York, the people to put down 
a supposed combination among the retailers of 
flour, broke open ware-houses and destroyed 
large quantities of the very article of which there 
was already a scarcity, what a pity that some 
one among them, more considerate than the rest, 
had not whispered in their ears in regard to the 
alleged combination, “Js i: sv?” With what 
feelings of shame and mortification, must these 
poor deluded men have found out after the deed 
was done, that “the combination” was a mere 
creation of the imagination; that the flour de- 
stroyed did not even belong to the obnoxious in- 
dividuals, who had it in their possession merely 
for sale, on account of the farmer ; and that hav- 
ing by their rash proceedings diminished the 
stock of flour on hand, and deterred the farmers 
from sending their crops to market, a scarcity 
was produced, which aggravated tenfold the 
evils of which they complained. It is not to be 
expected that all men should become philoso. 
phers, and act like reasonable beings: but a very 
little reflection, a small portion of common sense, 
and the habit of turning a deaf ear to idle reports, 
and on all occasions pausing at least until we 
can obtain a satisfactory answer to the question, 
“Is it so?” would often save us from being great- 
ly imposed upon, to the serious injury of others 
as well as ourselves. The golden rule of life 
should be that laid down by an Inspired Apostle, 

“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 


CRBANSPLAsi CBD. 

DAVID SWAN.—A FANTASY. 

BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

We can be but partially acquainted even with 
the events which actually inflience our course 
through life, and our final destiny. There are 
innumerable other events, if such they may be 
called, which come close upon us, yet pass away 
without actual results, or even betraying their 
near approach, by the reflection of any light or 
shadow across our minds. Could we know all 
the vicissitudes of our fortunes, life would be too 
full of hope and fear, exultation or disappoint- 
ment, to afford us a single hour of true serenity. 
This idea may be illustrated by a page from the 
secret history of David Swan. 

We have nothing to do with David, until we 
find him, at the age of twenty, on the high road 
from his native place to the city of Boston, where 
his uncle, a small dealer in the grocery line, was 
to take him behind the counter. Be it enough 
to say, that he wasa native of New Hampshire, 
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born of respectable parents, and had received ar 
ordinary school education, with a classic finish 
by a year at Gilmanton academy. After jour- 
neying on foot, from sunrise till nearly noon ofa 
summer’s day, his weariness and the increasing 
heat determined him to sit down in the first con- 
venient shade, and await the coming up of the 
stage coach. Asif planted on purpose for him, 
there soon appeared a little tuft of maples, witha 
delightful recess in the midst, and such a fresh 
bubbling spring, that it seemed never to have 
sparkled for any wayfarer but David Swan. Vir- 
gin or not, he kissed it with his thirsty lips, and 
then flung himself along the brink, pillowing his 
head upon some shirts and a pair of pantaloons, 
tied up in a striped cotton handkerchief. The 
sunbeams could not reach him; the dust did not 
yet rise from the road, after the heavy rain of 
yesterday ; and his grassy lair suited the young 
man better than a bedofdown. The spring mur- 
mured drowsily béside him ; the branches waved 
dreamily across the blue sky, overhead; and a 
deep sleep, perchance hiding dreams within its 
depths, fell upon David Swan. But we are to re- 
late events which he did not dream of. 

While he lay sound asleep in the shade, other 
people were wide awake, and passed to and fro, 
a-foot, on horseback, and in all sorts of vehicles, 
along the sunny road by his bedchamber. Some 
looked neither to the right hand nor the left, and 
knew not that he was there; some merely glanced 
that way, without admitting the slumberer among 
their busy thoughts ; some laughed to see how 
soundly he slept ; and several, whose hearts were 
brimming full of scorn, ejected their venomous 
superfluity on David Swan. A middle-aged wi- 
dow, when nobody else was near, thrust her 
head a little way into the recess, and vowed that 
the young fellow looked charming in his sleep. 
A temperance lecturer saw him, and wrought 
poor David into the texture of his evening’s dis- 
course, as an awful instance of dead drunken. 
ness by the road-side. But censure, praise, mer- 
riment, scorn, and indifference, were all one, or 
rather all nothing, to David Swan. 

He had slept only a few moments, when a 
brown carriage, drawn by a handsome pair of 
horses, bowled easily along, and was brought to 
a stand-still, nearly in front of David’s resting 
place. A linch-pin had fallen out, and permitted 
one of the wheels to slide off. The damage was 
slight, and occasioned merely a momentary alarm 
to an elderly merchant and his wife, who were 
returning to Boston in the carriage. While the 
coachman and a servant were replacing the 
wheel, the lady and gentleman sheltered them- 
selves beneath the maple trees, and there espied 
the bubbling fountain, and David Swan asleep 
beside it. Impressed with the awe which the 
humblest sleeper usually sheds around him, the 
merchant trod as lightly as the gout would allow ; 
and his spouse took good heed not to rustle her 
silk gown, lest David should start up, all of a sud. 
den. 

‘How soundly he sleeps!’ whispered the old 
gentleman. ‘From what a depth he draws that 
easy breath! Such sleep as that, brought on 
without an opiate, would be worth more to me 
than half my income; for it would suppose health, 
and an untroubled mind.’ 

‘And youth, besides,’ said the lady. ‘Healthy 
and quiet age does notsleep thus. Our slumber 
isno more like his, than our wakefulness.’ 








The longer they looked, the more did this el- 
derly couple feel interested in the unknown 
youth, to whom the way-side and the maple 
shade were as a secret chamber, with the rich 
gloom of damask curtains brooding over him. 
Perceiving that a stray sunbeam glimmered 
down upon his face, the lady contrived to twist a 
branch aside, so as to intercept it. And having 
done this little act of kindness, she began to feel 
like a mother to him. 

‘Providence seems to have laid him here,’ 
whispered she to her husband, ‘and to have 
brought us hither to find him, after our disappoint- 
ment in our cousin’s son. Methinks I can see a 
likeness to our departed Henry. Shall we waken 
him ? 

‘To what purpose ”” said the merchant, hesi- 
tating. ‘We know nothing of the youth’s cha. 
racter.’ 

‘That open countenance !’ replied his wife, in 
the same hushed voice, yet earnestly. ‘This in- 
nocent sleep! 

While these whispers were passing, the sleep- 
er’s heart did not throb, nor his breath become 
agitated, nor his features betray the least token 
of interest. Yet Fortune was bending over him, 
just ready to let fall a burthen of gold. The old 
merchant had lost his only son, and had no heir 
to his wealth, except a distant relative, with 
whose conduct he was dissatisfied. In such 
cases, people sometimes do stranger things than 
to act the magician, and awaken a young man to 
splendor, who fell asleep in poverty. 

‘Shall we not waken him ?’ repeated the lady, 
persuasively. 

‘The coach is ready, sit,’ said the servant, be- 
hind. , 

The old couple started, reddened, and hurried 
away, mutually wondering, that they should ever 
have dreamed of doing any thing so very ridicu- 
lous. The merchant threw himself back in the 
carriage, and occupied his mind with the plan of 
a magnificent asylum tor unfortunate men of 
business. Meanwhile, David Swan enjoyed his 
nap. 

The carriage could not have gone above a mile 
or two, when a pretty young girl came along, 
with a tripping pace, which shewed precisely 
how her little heart was dancing in her bosom. 
Perhaps it was this merry kind of motion that 
caused—is there any harm in saying it?—her gar- 
ter to slip its knot. Conscious that the silken 
girth, ifsilk it were, was relaxing its hold, she 
turned aside into the shelter of the maple trees, 
and there found a young man asleep by the 
spring! Blushing, as red aS any rose, that she 
should have intruded into a gentleman’s bedcham- 
ber, and for sucha purpose too, she was about 
to make her escape on tiptoe. But, there was 
peril near the sleeper. A monster of a bee had 
been wandering overhead—buzz, buzz, buzz— 
now among the leaves, now flashing through the 
strips of sunshine, and now lost in the dark 
shade, till finally he appeared to be settling on the 
eyelid of David Swan. The sting ofa bee is 
sometimes deadly. As free-hearted as she was 
innocent, the girl attacked the intruder with her 
handkerchief, brushed him soundly, and drove 
him from beneath the maple shade. How sweet 
a picture! This good deed accomplished, with 
quickened breath, and a deeper blush, she stole a 
glance at the youthful stranger, for whom she had 
been battling with a dragon in the air. 








‘He is handsome !’ thought she, and blushed 
redder yet, 

How could it be that no dream of bliss grew 
so strong within him, that, shattered by its very 
strength, it should part asunder, and allow him 
to perceive the girl among its phantoms ? Why, 
at least, did no smile of welcome brighten upon 
his face? She was.come, the maid whose soul, 
according to the old and beautiful idea. had been 
severed from his own, and whom, in all his vague 
but passionate desires, he yearned to meet. Her, 
only, could he Icve with a perfect love—him, 
only, could she receive into the depths of her 
heart—and now her image was faintly blushing 
in the fountain, by his side; should it pass away, 
its happy lustre would never gleam upon his life 
again. 

‘How sound he sleeps !’ murmured the girl. 

She departed, but did not trip along the road 
so lightly as when she came. 


Now, this girl’s father was a thriving country 
merchant in the neighborhood, and happened, at 
that identical time, to be looking out for just such 
a young man as David Swan. Had David form- 
ed a way-side acquaintance with the daughter, 
he would have become the father’s clerk, and all 
else in natural succession. So here, again, had 
good fortune—the best of fortunes—stolen so 
near, that her garments brushed against him; and 
he knew nothing of the matter. 

The girl was hardly out of sight, when two 
men turned aside beneath the maple shade.— 
Both had dark faces, set off by cloth caps, which 
were drawn down aslant over their brows. Their 
dresses were shabby, yet had a certain smart- 
ness. ‘These were a couple of rascals, who got 
their living by whatever the devil sent them, and 
now, in the interim of other business, had staked 
the joint profits of their next piece of villany on 
a game of cards, which was to have been decided 
here under the trees. But, finding David asleep 
by the spring, one of the rogues whispered to his 
fellow, 

‘Hist!—Do you see that bundle under his 
head ?” 

The other villain nodded, winked, and leered. 

‘Pll bet you a horn of brandy,’ said the first, 
‘that the chap has either a pocketbook, or a snug 
littie hoard of small change, stowed away 
amongst his shirts. And if not there, we shall 
find it in his pantaloons’ pocket.’ 

‘But how if he wakes ?’ said the other. 

His companion thrust aside his waistcoat, point- 
ed to the handle of a dirk, and nodded. 

‘So be it muttered the second villain. 

They approached the unconscious David, and, 
while one pointed the dagger towards his heart 
the other began to search the bundle beneath his 
head. Theirtwo faces, grim, wrinkled, and 
ghastly with guilt and fear, bent. over their vic- 
tim, looking horribly enough to be mistaken for 
fiends, should he suddenly awake. Nay, had 
the villains gianced aside into the spring, even 
they would hardly have known themselves, as 
reflected there. But David Swan had never worn 
a more tranquil aspect, even when asleep on his 
mother’s breast. 

‘I must take away the bundle,’ whispered one. 
‘If he stirs, I'll strike,’ muttered the other. 

But, at this moment, a dog, scenting along the 
ground, came in beneath the maple trees, and 





gazed alternately at each of these wicked men, 
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and then at the quiet sleeper. He then lapped 
out of the fountain. 

‘Pshaw !’ said one villain. ‘We can do noth. 
ing now. The dog’s master must be close be- 
hind.’ 

The man, with the dagger, thrust back the 
weapon into his bosom, and drew forth a pocket 
pistol, but not of that kind which kills by a single 
discharge. It was a flask of liquor, with a block- 
tin tumbler screwed upon the mouth. Each 
drank a comfortable dram, and left the spot, with 
so many jests, and such laughter at their unac- 
complished wickedness, that they might be said 
to have gone on their way rejoicing. In a few 
hours, they had forgotten the whole affair, nor 
once imagined that the recording angel had writ- 
ten down the crime of murder against their souls, 
in letters as durable as eternity. As for David 
Swan, he still slept quietly, neither conscious of 
the shadow of death when it hung over him, nor 
of the glow of renewed life, when that shadow 
was withdrawn. 

He slept, but no longer so quietly as at firs. 
An hour’s repose had snatched, from his elas. 
tic frame, the weariness with which many hours 
of toil had burthened it. Now, he stirred—now, 
moved his lips, without a sound—now, talked, in 
an inward tone, to the noonday spectres of his 
dream. But a noise of wheels came rattling 
louder and louder along the road, until it dashed 
through the dispersing mist of David’s slumber— 
and there wasthe stage coach. He started up, 
with all his ideas about him. 

‘Halloo, driver !—Take a passenger ?’ shouted 
he. 

‘Room on top !’ answered the driver. 

Up mounted David, and bowled away merrily 
towards Boston, witheut so much as a parting 
glance at that fountain of dreamlike vicissitude. 
He knew not that a phantom of wealth had thrown 
a golden hue upon its waters—nor that one of 
love had sighed softly to their murmur—nor that 
one of death had threatened to crimson them with 
his blood—all, in the brief hour since he lay 
downto sleep. Sleeping or waking, we hear not 
the airy footsteps of the strange things that al- 
most happen. Does it not argue a superintend- 
ing Providence, that, while viewless and unex- 
pected events thrust themselves continually a- 
thwart our path, there should still be regularity 
enough, in mortal life, to render foresight even 
partially available ? 


THE TURE-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Twice Told Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
published by the American Stationers’ Company, 
Boston, and Samuel Colman, New York. 

There is.a purity and freshness avout this work 
perfectly fascinating. Most if not all the tales 
and sketches, have been previously published in 
Souvenirs or Journals, but the pearls are now 
strung together in an attractive looking volume. 
It may seem like heresy, but to us there is more 
animation in the style, withas much purity and 
good sense, asin the writings of Irving. No 
one can read it without a glow as of youth steal- 
ing over his feelings. The Minister’s Black Veil, 
selected for the last numberef The Rose, is one 
of the most original, rather than the best story in 
the collection. Among the most exquisite are, 














A Sunday at Home, and David Swan. The edi. 
tion has had a rapid sale in this city. 

The Youth's Literary Messenger.—The first 
and second number of this periodical have arri- 
ved from Philadelphia. It isin a neat pamphlet 
form, and bears the stamp of intellectual care. 
It purports to be directed towards ‘that interest- 
ing and momentous period of human existence, 
when ceasing to think and to act as mere chil- 
dren, youth of both sexes are preparing to enter 
on the vast arena that is opening before them.” 

The News Carrier is a new, lively little sheet, 
published weekly at Macon, Ga. 

Emily and Charles; ora Little Girl’s Corres- 
pondence with her Brother. Designed to aid 
children in the art of letter-writing. 8S. Cot- 
MAN, New York. This isa sensible little book, 
and will be a valuable assistance to*thoughtful 
children. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, The Lady’s 
Book, The Southern Literary Journal, Knicker- 
bocker, and the Mirror, continue to rise like 
beautiful constellations, while Foster’s re-publi- 
cations come with steady sun-light on the litera. 
ry horizon. ~ 

Athens, its rise and fall; with views of the 
iiterature,philosophy, and social life of the Athe- 
nian people: by Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., 
M.i., M. A. Harrer & Broruers. 

For sale at Mr. Betue’s. 

Those who have followed Bulwer through the 
bewitching walks of romance, must not let him 
go unaccompanied over the ground of reality. It 
is not often that reality has so attractive a guide, 
and as the author advances in his subject he will 
probably give to the two remaining volumes 
more of the peculiar hue of his own beautiful 
mind. The clearness ofthe details and the just- 
ness of the criticism, would render this work an 
admirable reading book for higher schools, 
while it should enrich the shelves of the literary 
and the boudoir of the fair. 


LSA & SVEM BASES. 


Mr. White’s fine painting of Broad-st. in Charles- 
ton, is gratuitously exhibiting at Mr. Keenan’s, op- 
posite Stewart’s hotel. 

Lafayette, when breakfasting with Mr. Crawford, 
observed, that the ladies in Paris are accustomed to 
churn their own butter atthe breakfast table in small 
China churns. 

Kant, the German philosopher, remarked, that the 
fatigue of deep thought is much greater during walk- 
ing. 

m a recent meeting of the coach proprietors from 
all parts of England, held in London, it was general- 
ly determined to give up as far as possible the travel- 
ling of coaches on Sunday. 

Atthe Rocky Spring Baptist Church in South-Ca- 
rolina, the members of the church annually wash 
each other’s feet after celebrating the communion. 

The Rev. Mr. Lanneau, a native of this city, when 
sailing as a missionary from Boston to Smyrna, af- 
fectirgly describes his emotions when seeing near the 
coast of Africa a vessel from London loaded with 
cotton, probably the pruduce of his own native State. 

Some parts of the body are overcome by sleep soon- 
er than others. 

The very ancient monuments in Mexico are dis- 
covered to have a joint Hindoo and Chaldean origin. 

A book has been published in France with this ti- 
tle—“Essay on the manner and method of practising 
Medicine honorably.” 

Every man, to the latest period of his life, has a 
great deal of the boy in him. 
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Sir Thomas Browne, speaking of an eagle in an- 
cient times, which dropt an oyster on the bald 
head of a philosopher, which it mistook for a rock , 
wonders why the earth, if it turns on its own axis, 
did not shove the philosopher {rom beneath the eagle, 
and so preserve his luckless head. 

Schaubert, one of the greatest architects of the 
age, after returning to Berlin from Athens, where he 
had been contemplating the majesty of the Parthenon, 
and the finished grace of the Erectheum, pronounced 
the facade of the Museum of Berlin, a work of Schin- 
kel’s, superior to any other architectural production 
in Europe. 

A merchant of New-York advertises Torpedo Se- 
gars, which explode when smoked, and make a report 
like that of a pistol, although perfectly harmless. 

It is now common in New-York, when advertising 
for cooks, servants, &c. to specify Americans as being 
particularly wanted. 

The appearance of St. Philip’s Church, to any one 
passing up Church-street, begins strongly to resemble 
the good old edifice. 

The date of the invention of glass is gravely given 
in our tables of discoveries, while Pompeii has re- 
cently produced window glass in large panes, and 
bottles, flasks, jars, vials, &c. in abundance, of white 
and blue colours, and in all the perfection of modern 
blown glass. 

A single printing establishment in Charleston, that 
of J. S. Burges, issues the Southern Literary Journal, 
monthly, the Southern Christian Advocate, (Method- 
ist) weekly, the Southern Watchman, (Baptist) week- 
ly, and the Southern Rose, once a fortnight. 

There are thirty different species of tcbacco, all of 
which possess nearly the same qualities. 

The Wandering Piper is calculated to have realiz- 
ed ten thousand dollars by his excursions in the United 
States, after paying all expenses, and liberally contri- 
buting to numerous charities. 

Dr. Church’s steam coach, with an omnibus at- 
tached, carrying twelve passengers, went from Bir- 
mingham to Coventry, on a common road, at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour. 

Dr. Buckland, the geologist, has calculated that 
the beds of coal in South Wales alone are enough to 
supply the whole of England for two thousand years. 

The King of Bavaria has founded a gallery at Mu- 
nich for the portraits of all the beautiful women his 


| painters can get a sight of. 


Temperance puts wood upon the fire, flour in the 
barrel, meat in the tub, vigor in the body, intelligence 
in the brain, and spirit in the whole composition. 

It is said that in Texas they pay off large debts 
with cows, and throw in calves for small change. 

Never interrupt another in conversation, but bear 
interruptions yourself with imperturbable calmness. 

A proverbial imprecation in Persia against a pro- 
voking fool, is, “May his grave be sat upon by jack- 
asses !”” 

It was an aphorism of the great Lord Mansfield, 
that “nothing was so silly as cunning.” 

A German geographer has calculated that the wa- 
ters of the: Elbe are diminishing, and that the river 
must be eventually dry in a half century more. 

The unwillingness of persons above forty, to re- 
member facts and persons with which and whom 
they were contemporary, has been called the “dark- 
ness of the middle ages.”’ 

“We shall not eat our words,” says a certain edi- 
tor at the North-west. Replies an antagonist editor, 
“No wonder you object to swallowing poison !”’ 

* The New York Era recommends that the monu- 
ment about to be erected to Macadam, should be 
modelled after the Colossus of Rhodes. 

The editor of the Mississippi “Genius of Liberty’ 
is now in jail for the stealing of turkies. 

Three-fourths of all criminals are unmarried. 











To CorRESPONDENTS.—“Lines to her who can 
best understand them,”’ arrived too late for this Rose. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BLIND NEGRO COMMUNICANT. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
The Saviour’s feast was spread. Groupafter group 
From Zion’s scattering band, now silent throng’d 
Around the sacred table, glad to pay 
(As far as sinful, erring men can pay) 
Their debt of gratitude, and share anew 
The plain memorials of his dying love. 
All ranks were gather’d there. ‘The rich and poor: 
The ignorant and wise; the tear-wet soul, 
Anu the glad spirit yet in sunshine clad ; 
All, with their many hopes and cares and griefs, 
Sought, quiet and unmarked, their ’customed place, 
And still at the full banquet there was room.— 
It was asolemn season; and [I sat 
Wropt in a cloud of thought, until a slow 
And measured fvotstep fell upon my ear: 
And when I turned to Jook, an aged man 
Of three score years and ten appeared to view. 
It was the blind Communicant! He came, 


Led by a friendly hand, and took his place 


Nearest the table with a reverent air, 
As if he felt the spot was holy ground.— 
There was a perfect husa!—The hour was come !—| 
The symbols were disclosed, and soon there rose 
The sweet tones of the shepherd of the flock, | 
Telling once more the story of the Cross ; 
And as he spoke, in sympathy 1 gazed 
Upon the blind old pilgrim by my side. 
The sight was touching! Asthe Pastor taught 
in accents all subdued, how Jesus bore 
The flight of friends, the stern denial-vow, 
The spear, the thorns, the agonizing cross, 
With want, shame, persecution, torture, death, | 
The old man shook, convulsed ; his ebon brow 
Grew pallid in its hue; a few big tears 
Ran trickling down his cheek, and from his lip | 
Methought there came the words, “Lord, is it I?” 
But when there stole upon each listening ear 
And throbbing heart, that prayer of matchless love, | 
That type and watch-word for all efter prayer, 
“Father, forgive them!” then he claspt his hands | 
And bowing his hoar head upon his breast, | 
Wept, even as a weaned child might weep, 
There wasachange! The bread and wine were | 
brought, 
He wiped the gushing drops from his thin cheek, 
Rowed solemnly—received thein both—then paused— | 
Till raising his dull eye-balls up to heaven, 


13 


As asking for God’s blessing on the rite, {| 


He broke the bread, received the goblet close 
Within his wither’d hands; restored it safe ;— | 
Then while a peaceful smile illum’d his face, 
Sank back asin aneestacy of bliss 
The parting hymn was sung, and oft J paus’d | 
And stopped to listen, as the old man’s voice | 
Broken and shrill, sought too to mingle in 

With modulated tones,and though his lap 
Utter’d no music, vet Ljoyed to know 

The heart was all linked-melody within. 
Chirist’s seal was stamp’d anew upon each soal ; 
The solemn rite was finished, and the band 
Warmed to each kindly touch of human love 
Moved, tull of thoughtful cheerfulness, along 
The quiet church-yard, where gay sunbeams danced | 
On the white marble tombs, and bright flowers made | 
A pleasant home for Death; while ’mongst them all 
The blind Communieant went gioping on 

Along his midnight path. The sight was sad !— 
My heart yearn’d for him—and I longed for power | 
‘To say, as the disciples said of old, 

“Blind man! receive thy sight,”—and in the might 
Of strong compassion, I could e’en, methought, 
Have entered his dark prison-house awhile 

And let him gaze, in turn, on the blue skies 

And the glad sunshine, and the laughing earth. 

But soon I own'd a sense of higher things, 

And in the heart’s soft dialect I said, 
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“Qid soldier of the Cross, ’tis well with thee ! 

Thy warfare is nigh finished ; and though Earth 

Be but an utter blank, yet soon thoul’t gaze 

On that bright country where thy God shall be 

The never-setting Sun; and Christ, thy Lord, 

Will !ead thee through green pastures, where the still 

And living waters play.—And though thou art 

A creature fpnely and unpriz’d by men, 

Yet thou mayst stand a Prince ’mongst Princes, when 

The King makes up his jewels !”’ 
Charleston, S.C. 


M. E. L. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO MISS M. M. S———S. 
Ah! tell me why when you are near 
My breast with sweetest transport swells, 
And why your absence draws the tear 
When memory on your goodness dwells ? 


W hat means the blush that dyes my cheek, 
And what the deep, unbidden sigh ? 
Why the fond rapture when you speak 
Or chance to gaze,—-oh! tell me why ? 


Has the soft passion to my breast 
E’en to myself unconscious stole ? 
Does ceaseless care and banished rest 
Proclaim its empire o’er my soul ? 


Ah! if’tisthus, must I conceal, 
And from its influence seek to fly? 
Why may I not my love reveal ~ 
And plead return?) Ah! tell mewhy ? 
Buckcreek, 8. C., June, 1837. R.H. 1. 


ANSWER, 
TO THE CHARGE OF LOVING THE HOME OF MY ADOP- 
TION MORE THAN THE HOME OF MY BIRTH. 
Guilty, yes, guilty.—Faint on memory’s height 
Linger the beams to young experience dear, 
Fading beneath the glow of tender light 
That shines in generous radiance o’er me here. 





| 





I sigh not for New England’s orchard-store, 
Her cultur’d meadows, nor her gurgling rills ; 

I ask no musings by her roeky shore, 

Nor summer rambles on her sloping hills. 








My heart ishere. These lowland scenes to me 
Are fraught with all that makes life worth my care; | 
A thousand clustering joys spring buoyantly i 
And throw their branches on my being’s air. 
| 
Home—where young faces glow like living-flowers, | 
And time’s intruding fvotsteps half arrest; | 
Protecting arms that guard my sunny bowers 
With gentle care that blesses to be blest. 


Friends—dear as ever were the friends of yore— 
Spontaneous—bursting in unselfish bloom.— 
I had no sunshine on ¢heir lot to pour, 
And yet they gave the stranger sweet perfume. 


eligion—for to God unfettered swells 

Soft hymns, pure prayers within my chosen fane, 
While on my household altar safely dwells 

The incense kindled to his sacred name. 


Forgive the wandé@rer, then, who thus beguil’d, 
‘Turns from her cradle by New England’s side, 
And having ‘fere paid reverence as a child, 
(Clings here to Carolina as a bri /e. ¥ 
Charle ston, S. C. 


C.G. 
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(From Holmes’s Poems.| 
THE HOT SEASON. 
The folks, thet on the first of May 
Wore winter-coats and hose, 
Began to say, the first of June, 
“4,000 Lord! how hot il grows.’ 
At last twu Fahrenheits blew up, 
And killed two children small, 
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And one barometer shot dead 
A tutor with its ball! 


Now all day long the locusts sang 
Among the leafless trees ; 

Three new hotels warped inside out, 
The pumps could only wheeze ; 

And ripe old wine, thattwenty years 
Had cobwebbed v’er in vain, 

Came spouting through the rotten corks 
Like Joly’s best Champagne! 


The Worcester locomotives did 
Their trip in half an hour; 

The Lowell cars ran forty miles 
Before they checked the power ; 
Roll brimstone soon became a drug, 

And loco-focos fell ; 
All asked for ice, but everywhere 
Saltpetre was to sell] ! 


Plump men, of mornings, ordered tights, 
But, ere the scorching noons, 

Their condle-moulds had grown as loose 
As Cos:ack pantaloons! 

The dogs ran mad,—men could not try 
If water they would choose ; 

A horse fell dead,—he only left 
Four red-hot, rusty shoes! 


But soon the people could not bear 
The slightest hint of fire ; 

Allusions to caloric drew 
A flood of savage ire ; 

The leaves on heat were all torn out 
From every book at sehool, 

And many blackguards kicked and caned, 
Because they said,—“Keep cool !”’ 


The gas-light companies were mobbed, 
The bakers all were shot, 

The penny press began to talk 
Of Lynching Doctor Nott; 

And all about the warehouse steps 
Were angry men in droves, 

Crashing and splintering through the doors 
To smash the patent stoves! 


PRAISE OF THE DE!ITY IN SOLITUDE. 








| At thy command, how awful! 


How beautiful this dome of sky, 
And the vast hills in fluctuation fixed 
Shall the soul, 
Human and rational, report of thes 
Even less than these? Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet I will praise thee with empassioned voice: 
My lips that may forget thee in the crowd, 
Cannot {or where thou hast built, 
in the wilderness! 
Me didst thou constitute a Priest of thine 


get thee here; 
For thy own glory 
For such a temple. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Man is of dust; ethereal hopes are his, 
Which, when they should sustain themselves aloft, 
Want due consistence; like a pillar of smoke, 
That with majestic energy from earth 
Rises ; but, having reached the thinner air, 

Melts and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 
WoRDSWORTH. 
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AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Indiantown, Wilhamsburgh, S. C—Dr. W.M. Ler. 
Boston, Mass. —Ww. Crossy, 147 Washington-st. 
Augusia, Geo.—T. Stoy. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Meecu & DINNIES. 

Charleston, S C.—James S. Burces, Publisher. 
Columbia, S. C.—Reference to 1. C. Morgan. 
Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GILLING, 
Savannah —Reference to Cyrus B. Carrer, Esq. 
Walterboro’.—Cuar_es G. STOKES. 

Sumter.—P. O’SuULLIVAN. 
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